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Reflections  on  Re-visiting  Kampuchea, 
November  1979 

One  of  the  most  incredible  experiences  of  my 
life  was  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
trip  to  Phnom  Penh,  Kampuchea,  in  November 
1979.  The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  deliver  medi- 
cal aid  and  texts,  seeds,  and  to  assess  further  needs 
which  might  be  met  by  AFSC.  It  was  my  first  re- 
turn to  Cambodia  since  1962-64  when  I was  a phy- 
sician with  CARE-MEDICO  in  the  provincial  town 
of  Kratie.  Ann  and  I had  shared  a rich  cultural  ex- 
perience there.  It  was  Jennifer’s  birthplace.  In 
preparation  for  this  trip,  I practiced  my  rusty  Khmer 
to  facilitate  personal,  direct  communication.  Then 
I braced  myself  for  an  impact  prepared  by  sixteen 
years  of  facts  and  rumors. 

It  was  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  DC-8  full  of  instant 
protein,  vitamins,  and  antibiotics  left  for  the  31 
hour  trip  to  Kampuchea.  This  American  holiday  is 
a very  symbolic  day  for  me  — the  one  time  families 
here  celebrate  in  the  light  and  fullness  of  caring  and 
sharing.  To  share  this  day  with  the  Khmer  people, 
whom  I had  remembered  as  immensely  likeable, 
now  recovering  from  incomprehensible  death,  suf- 
fering and  devastation,  was  wrenching  emotionally. 

Yet  it  was  joyful  that  hope  is  emerging. 

The  stunned  people  had  begun  to  smile  the  week 
before  our  arrival,  as  they  found  some  food,  located 
remaining  family  and  returned  to  their  farms  and 
homes.  They  told  me  their  personal  stories  of  seven- 
teen hour  work-days  under  the  Pol  Pot  regime,  of 
hunger  and  shattered  families  as  tears  ran  down 
their  faces  — faces  scarred  from  malnutrition,  dis- 
ease, exhaustion  and  the  terror  of  witnessing  the 
extermination  of  people  and  systems.  The  warm 
sun  threw  sharp  shadows  over  a people  and  land 
that  was  surrealistic,  for  the  very  ground  was  strewn 
with  human  bones  and  teeth,  mixed  with  live  mor- 
tars, shards  of  cars.  Kids  groped  for  the  salvage  of 
parents  and  meaning.  Why,  they  asked,  to  my  same 
question. 

The  fat  grey,  featherless  bird  left  its  filling.  I had 
hope  and  happiness  from  this  spark  of  world-wide 
caring.  We  all  basked  in  the  moment  of  light  when 


one  grows  a bit.  To  me,  it  was  a thanksgiving  for 
the  sharing  of  lives. 

Robert  C.  Stever,  University  Meeting 


Cambodian  mother  and  child 
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Guest  Editorial 

[The  following  letter  sets  the  framework  and  spirit 
of  this  issue  which  explores  the  current  dialogue 
between  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
and  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.] 

Shirley  Ruth 

Dear  Friends, 

The  discussions  about  the  American  Friends  Ser- 
vice Committee  which  have  been  going  on  among 
Friends  are  welcomed  by  AFSC.  The  examination 
of  a Quaker  agency’s  beliefs  and  practices  in  address- 
ing the  issues  of  pacifism,  human  development  and 
rights,  and  the  social,  economic  and  governmental 
practices  which  challenge  them  can  have  a benefi- 
cial effect,  both  for  AFSC  and  Friends. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  discussion  has  been 
influenced  by  such  things  as  the  New  Republic 
article  by  Stephen  Chapman,  which  contained  inac- 
curacies and  selective  argumentation,  but  even  this 
was  seen  by  AFSC  as  a contribution  to  the  general 
discussion.  Many  Friends  have  been  responsive  to 
the  full  reply  made  by  Stephen  G.  Cary,  chairper- 
son of  the  AFSC,  excerpts  of  which  were  carried 
in  the  columns  of  the  New  Republic. 

A committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  AFSC 
is  presently  studying  the  many  letters  which  Friends 
wrote  to  Louis  W.  Schneider,  Executive  Secretary 
of  AFSC,  following  the  gathering  of  Friends  at 
Earlham  last  summer.  Louis  Schneider  had  written 
to  each  signer  of  the  summary  statement  that 
emerged  from  the  Earlham  meeting,  inviting  specific 
comments  from  the  signers  to  give  concrete  illustra- 
tions of  their  general  concerns.  The  responses, 
under  review  by  the  Board  committee,  will  contri- 
bute to  a thorough  Board  discussion  of  the  concerns 
expressed. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  AFSC  Corporation  in 
November  was  addressed  by  five  Friends  who 
focused  on  these  questions:  What  does  it  mean  that 
AFSC  is  a Friends’  organization?  To  what  extent 
should  AFSC  provide  opportunities  to  serve?  How 
does  AFSC  hear  Friends’  concerns  and  respond? 

How  should  AFSC  processes,  programs  and  commun- 
ications reflect  the  spiritual  basis  of  Quaker  service? 
What  is  the  proper  balance  of  programs  of  humani- 
tarian assistance  and  of  social  change? 

Small  groups  of  Corporation  members  discussed 
these  questions  at  length  and  each  group  was  asked 
to  make  specific  recommendations  to  the  Board. 
These  recommendations  are  to  be  studied  by  a spe- 
cial committee  of  three  Board  members  and  three 
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non-Board  members  of  the  Corporation,  all  of  them 
Friends,  and  then  given  full  discussion  by  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  both  AFSC  and  Friends  gen- 
erally will  be  enlightened  by  the  process  and  the 
results  of  it.  It  will  take  time,  but  that  is  understood 
by  Friends.  Meanwhile,  we  can  hold  each  other  in 
the  light  and  in  love,  as  we  mutually  seek  to  learn 
God’s  will  and  to  do  what  we  can  to  improve  what 
I consider  to  be  a precious  instrument  for  carrying 
Friends’  principles  into  practice  in  a complex,  dan- 
gerous and  violent  world. 

In  hope, 

John  A.  Sullivan 

AFSC  Associate  Executive  Secretary 

AFSC:  “Double  Standard  on  Human 
Rights”? 

Harold  Waterhouse,  Santa  Monica  Meeting 

In  its  campaign  for  peace  AFSC’s  tactics  are  based 
on  a powerful  postulate:  that  if  we  want  to  make 
our  enemies  into  friends,  we  must  treat  them  as 
such,  be  generous  about  their  shortcomings  and  put 
the  best  (instead  of  the  worst)  interpretation  on 
their  behavior.  This  does  not  mean  “see  nothing 
but  good  in  Communist -block  nations  and  nothing 
but  bad  in  the  western  block.”  This  is  the  attitude 
of  the  Communist  Party,  USA,  and  does  nothing 
at  all  for  peace.  AFSC  knows  this  and  supposedly 
has  guarded  against  it.  But  — and  here  is  my  point  — 
there  are  now  disturbing  signs  that  AFSC  has  grown 
careless.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  care- 
lessness is  not  only  jeopardizing  the  Quaker  reputa- 
tion for  evenhandedness  and  honesty  but  also  is 
costing  AFSC  much  of  its  effectiveness  in  the  peace 
movement. 

The  most  recent  signs  of  this  showed  up  in  two 
issues  of  The  New  Republic.  The  first  (June  9,  ‘79) 
features  an  article  by  Stephen  Chapman  titled  “The 
Lost  Pacifism  of  American  Quakers:  Shot  from 
Guns.”  The  second  (July  7,  ‘79)  contains  a letter 
of  reply  from  Stephen  Cary,  AFSC  Chairperson, 
also  a letter  by  Homer  A.  Jack.  The  Chapman  arti- 
cle is  detailed  and  documented.  The  Cary  letter  is 
full  of  flat  denials  but  no  documentation  and  the 
denials  by  no  means  cover  all  of  Chapman’s  charges. 
Mr.  Cary  promises  “a  fuller  response”  (of  5Vi  pages) 
which  the  reader  may  get  by  writing  to  AFSC, 


1502  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  On 
reading  it,  I was  no  more  reassured  than  before.  Let 
me  give  an  example  of  the  kind  of  charge  Cary 
chooses  to  ignore:  “The  AFSC,”  Chapman  says, 

“has  allied  itself  with  any  number  of  explicitly  vio- 
lent movements,  making  only  the  mildest  demurals 
about  the  means  such  movements  employ  . . . One 
Friends’  brochure,  Southern  Africa  Must  Be  Free, 
juxtaposes  two  quotes  from  Zambian  president 
Kenneth  Kaunda.  In  the  first  (1960)  Kaunda  stresses 
that  the  transition  to  black  rule  “must  be  achieved 
through  a nonviolent  struggle.  I therefore  ask  you 
all  to  be  calm,  patient,  and  nonviolent.”  In  the 
other,  made  17  years  later,  Kaunda  says,  “Blacks 
finally  have  no  choice  but  to  answer  Fire  for  fire, 
bullet  for  bullet,  blood  for  blood,  for  that  is  the 
method  the  racists  prefer.”  Does  the  AFSC  proceed 
to  urge  Kaunda  and  his  allies  to  reconsider  the  non- 
violence they  have  repudiated?  No. 

Instead  it  says  that  “a  man  like  Kenneth  Kaunda  . . . 
known  for  many  years  as  a disciple  of  Gandhi,  is  not 
easily  persuaded  to  abandon  his  deeply  held  belief 
in  the  validity  and  effectiveness  of  nonviolence. 

What  agonizing  struggles  of  conscience,  we  ask,  has 
this  good  and  gentle  man  known?” 

Chapman  goes  on  to  point  out  that  “AFSC  admits 
that  ‘violence  has  been  coupled  with  nonviolence 
in  the  resistance  and  liberation  struggle,’  a change 
that  AFSC  scrupulously  avoids  criticizing  or  even 
appearing  to  regret.” 

Further  on  Chapman  turns  to  what  he  calls  “a 
larger  pattern  of  selective  moralism.”  Specifically, 
he  accuses  AFSC  of  “a  double  standard  for  human 
rights  which  has  made  it  practically  indistinguishable 
from  all  the  other  leftist  groups  that  propagandize 
against  right-wing  governments  and  for  left-wing 
ones.”  He  documents  this  charge  also. 

But  even  more  persuasive  than  Chapman’s  docu- 
mentation is  the  support  he  gets  from  the  letter  by 
Dr.  Jack.  “As  a longtime  fellow-traveler  of  the  Qua- 
kers, I found  Stephen  Chapman’s  article  on  AFSC 
to  be  a long  overdue  airing  of  their  obvious  double 
standard  on  human  rights.” 

Lest  we  forget,  Dr.  Jack  is  the  revered  Director- 
General  of  the  World  Conference  on  Religion  and 
Peace  and  earlier  was  the  Director  of  the  Division 
on  Social  Responsibility  of  the  Unitarian  Univer- 
salist  Association,  and  before  that,  a director  of 
ACLU.  Would  a person  with  this  background  be 
likely  to  make  such  a statement  on  flimsy  evidence? 

I think  not.  No  more  than  would  Kenneth  Boulding, 
whose  earlier  criticisms  of  AFSC  have  been  waved 

(Continued  on  page  76) 
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(Double  Standard?:  cont.  from  page  75) 
off  too  hastily,  it  seems  to  me. 

I find  all  this  deeply  troubling.  As  Chapman  re- 
marks, “The  danger,  particularly  in  the  light  of 
AFSC’s  de-emphasis  of  its  pacifism,  is  that  Quakers 
will  lose  both  their  distinctive  character  and  their 
unique  moral  authority.  This  would  be  a loss  to  us 
all.” 


Some  Experiences  and  Criticisms  of  AFSC 

Ann  Stever,  University  Meeting 

Three  aspects  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  are  critical  for  me:  its  foundation  on 
faith  and  vision;  the  actual  work  it  boldly  attempts 
and  accomplishes;  and,  above  all,  the  people  on  its 
staff,  committees  and  communities  with  whom  I 
have  worked.  I have  been  deeply  involved  in  AFSC 
for  almost  fifteen  years  and  have  known  both 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  It  is  surely  a human  and 
fallible  institution  and  can  benefit  from  a review  of 
its  faults.  The  greatest  benefit  will  be  accrued  if 
there  is  a commitment  by  those  who  are  critical  to 
balancing  faults  with  virtues,  and  to  engaging  them- 
selves in  some  of  the  challenges  of  applying  Quaker 
values  to  the  complex  issues  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live. 

It  means  a great  deal  to  me  that  the  AFSC  is 
grounded  in  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends.  These  provide  a vision  of  a 
world  society  based  on  the  infinite  value  of  each 
person.  They  hold  up  the  ideals  of  justice,  of  a 
world  in  which  people  have  dignity  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  actualize  potential.  They  require  enor- 
mous faith  and  optimism  that  the  seed  of  God  in 
each  person,  oppressor  or  oppressed,  can  be  nur- 
tured, and  that  conditions  can  be  changed,  con- 
flicts resolved.  They  demand  that  we  acknowledge 
the  indissoluble  link  between  means  and  end. 

I have  no  question  that  Friends’  principles  form 
a firm  foundation  for  AFSC  work.  While  some  indi- 
viduals in  AFSC  are  highly  skilled  in  the  articulation 
of  those  principles  and  visions,  I think  in  general 
that  we  could  do  a better  job.  This  is  no  easy  chal- 
lenge to  meet.  How  good  are  we  as  Friends  in  North 
Pacific,  Intermountain  and  Pacific  Yearly  Meetings 
about  articulating  our  beliefs  to  our  friends  and 
neighbors,  to  our  Meeting  attenders,  to  each  other? 
How  often  do  we  beg  the  issue  by  saying  Friends 
have  no  dogma?  Perhaps  Friends  and  AFSC  need 


to  support  each  other  as  we  search  for  ways  to  ex- 
press our  deep  beliefs  in  words. 

The  challenge  is  not  only  to  find  the  words  and 
to  dare  expose  ourselves  in  that  process,  but  also 
to  express  those  beliefs  with  humility  and  enthusi- 
asm in  such  way  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  spiritual  arro- 
gance. I have  found  it  very  destructive  when  Friends’ 
beliefs  and  virtues  have  been  attributed  only  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  worse,  automa- 
tically to  all  members.  This  sets  up  an  unnecessary 
and  undesirable  dichotomy  between  Friends  and 
non-Friends  in  the  Service  Committee.  We  treasure 
Quaker  values;  that  does  not  make  us  Friends  su- 
perior to  others  who  also  hold  dear  those  same 
values  but  are  not  Friends. 

A strong  division  between  Friends  and  non-Friends 
in  AFSC  has  another  danger.  Unreal  expectations 
are  raised  that  all  Friends  always  embody  all  Quaker 
virtues.  The  inevitable  disappointments  can  lead 
to  frustration  and  anger.  Let  us  all  work  together 
to  know  and  articulate  the  religious  and  Quaker 
base  of  AFSC,  with  humility  and  care  that  involves 
and  includes,  rather  than  excludes.  And  let  us  be 
grateful  for  the  experience  of  seeing  and  feeling  the 
spirit  of  Quakerism  in  action,  whether  or  not  peo- 
ple know  and  use  traditional  Friends’  terms  and 
phrases. 

It  is  the  work  of  AFSC  that  is  central  to  me.  I 
have  been  involved  in  a number  of  areas  in  which 
there  has  been  deep  and  careful  consideration  of 
what  we  should  do.  I have  worked  on  program  de- 
velopment, primarily  in  Community  Relations  — 
relating  to  Native  Americans,  criminal  justice,  public 
education,  and  employment  discrimination.  In  each 
case  I have  experienced  the  testing  of  program  ideas 
against  basic  AFSC  principles  as  well  as  against 
judgements  of  what  is  pragmatically  needed,  possi- 
ble and  useful.  It  is  an  exciting  experience,  strug- 
gling with  what  AFSC  can  do  to  resolve  some  of 
the  great  issues  of  our  time.  And  it  is  equally  im- 
portant to  remain  engaged  as  we  see  whether  our 
ideas  and  plans  meet  the  tests  of  reality  in  imple- 
mentation. There  is  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  the 
development  of  United  Construction  Workers  Asso- 
ciation, or  in  contributing  to  basic  understanding 
of  Indian  fishing  rights. 

I have  been  involved  in  at  least  two  areas  consi- 
dered controversial  in  AFSC:  affirmative  action 
and  Southern  Africa.  I wish  that  critics  of  those  pro- 
grams could  participate  in  some  deliberations.  When 
a program  or  report  is  presented,  it  is  the  result  of 
hours  of  discussion,  in  which  differing  perspectives 
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are  shared,  at  times  argued,  heard  and  respected. 
Committees  grapple  with  ideas  and  problems  and 
do  indeed  take  time  for  real  searching.  Whether 
one  agrees  with  the  outcome  of  a report  or  pro- 
gram, whether  the  best  possible  plan  emerges,  or 
even  whether  a particular  process  has  been  perfectly 
carried  out,  my  experience  leads  me  to  a real  faith 
in  the  integrity  of  AFSC  processes. 

Those  processes  do  not  end  with  the  presentation 
of  a program  which  is  implemented  rigidly  accord- 
ing to  a blueprint.  Perhaps  when  one  disagrees  with 
the  direction  of  an  AFSC  program,  it  is  hard  to  see 
changes  taking  place.  Those  changes  are  generally 
incremental.  Are  criticisms  of  the  Southern  Africa 
program  of  two  years  ago  still  valid?  I suggest  that 
they  are  not.  There  is  a clear  recognition  that  AFSC 
had  insufficient  contact  inside  minority-ruled  states. 
There  are  now  multiple  experiments  to  deal  with 
that.  There  was  a lack  of  communication  with 
Southern  African  Friends.  The  past  two  years  have 
seen  a great  increase.  This  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  agreement  on  issues  between  AFSC  and  Southern 
African  Friends;  but  there  now  appears  to  be  the 
personal  relationships  and  mutual  respect  which  are 
pre-requisites  for  deeper  discussions.  Serious  delib- 
erations continue  about  how  we  can  identify  with 
the  oppressed  and  work  for  justice  while  caring  for 
all  involved  in  the  Southern  African  conflict. 

I have  experienced  changes  in  AFSC  program  in 
other  areas.  I have  a deep  personal  concern  about 
Cambodia  because  we  lived  and  worked  there  for  one 
and  a half  years.  I have  raised  my  concern  with 
AFSC  staff  at  various  times  for  a number  of  years. 
There  were  responses,  but  not  the  urgency  I felt. 

And  yet  both  patience  and  perhaps  being  one  of 
many  who  kept  raising  the  issue,  have  been  rewarded. 
At  this  point,  I can  only  be  delighted  that  the  AFSC 
has  taken  effective  action,  and  I can  see  that  earlier 
actions  which  I could  have  wished  for,  might  have 
been  ineffective  or  damaging  to  our  present  ability 
to  provide  some  relief  in  that  incredible  tragedy. 

I believe  we  all  need  to  think  in  terms  of  contri- 
buting our  insight  as  the  corporate  search  for  Truth 
continues.  That  does  not  mean  that  our  insight  is 
absolutely  right,  or  that  nothing  has  happened  until 
others  agree  we  are  right  and  totally  change  direc- 
tion. I am  clear  that  most  AFSC  programs  can  be 
improved.  But,  being  a part  of  AFSC  has  given  me 
the  privilege  of  seeing  gradual  change  take  place  in 
directions  I liked,  and  of  seeing  that  my  perspective 
at  other  times  would  have  led  us  in  the  wrong 
direction. 


The  greatest  privilege  given  me  has  been  the 
opportunity  to  know  and  work  with  a variety  of 
dedicated,  caring,  exciting  people.  One  of  the 
strengths  of  AFSC  is  the  combination  of  concerns 
people  bring  — concerns  about  racism,  sexism,  injus- 
tice, war,  suffering.  Another  great  strength  is  the 
diversity  of  experience  people  bring.  We  are  all  re- 
quired to  expand  our  ways  of  looking  at  the  world 
around  us.  All  these  people  commit  themselves  to 
working  with  energy  and  dedication.  AFSC  people 
are  no  more  perfect  than  those  in  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  best  selection  for  staff  or  committee 
assignments  is  not  always  made.  But  I know  of  no 
place  where  there  is  a higher  concentration  of  peo- 
ple, Friends  and  non-Friends,  whose  lives  speak 
with  shining  integrity  of  competence  and  compas- 
sion, search  and  faith.  As  we  share  criticism  of 
AFSC  with  the  hope  of  improving  this  fallible  in- 
strument for  God’s  work,  I pray  that  we  will  do  so 
with  deep  appreciation,  respect,  and  loving  concern 
for  all  those  who  give  so  generously  of  themselves. 


Children  in  Cambodian  orphanage 
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“Do  As  I Say,  Not  As  I Do” 

by  Samuel  R.  Tyson,  Delta  Meeting 

The  AFSC  has  been  accused  of  partisanship  in  a 
sometimes  liberal  magazine.  Less  publicly,  Friends 
have  been  making  similar  statements  locally  and  in 
meetings  with  AFSC  in  various  regions.  So  far  the 
reaction  has  been  one  of  a defensive  nature  by  the 
agency  and  its  supporters.  Is  there  something  to  it 
or  is  it  merely  a case  between  the  ins  and  outs? 

There  is  no  way  to  convey  the  peculiar  feeling  of 
sitting  in  an  audience  in  Delano,  one  of  the  few 
Anglos  present,  hearing  oneself  castigated  in  the 
generalization  of  “grower.”  After  delivering  a load 
of  food  from  the  Valley  to  the  hard-pressed  farm 
workers  union  people,  it  had  seemed  to  make  sense 
to  attend  a rally  at  which  Cesar  Chavez  spoke  and 
Teatro  Campesino  performed.  Let  not  your  right 
hand  know  what  the  left  doeth. 

Once  there  were  farmers  in  California,  often  self- 
styled  as  ranchers.  With  the  advent  of  unionization 
attempts,  farmers  became  growers,  and  not  too  long 
afterwards  farming  became  a generalized  “agri-busi- 
ness.” The  latter  is  much  easier  to  attack  than  a 
farmer  living  on  a piece  of  land  and  growing  the 
food  you  eat.  Some  Friends  believe  there  are  no 
small  farmers  left.  Yet  there  are  over  4,800  produ- 
cers of  almonds  in  California,  just  one  speciality 
crop. 

At  no  time  has  the  farm  workers  union  been  con- 
cerned with  small  farmers.  Many  small  operators 
could  have  been  won  over  to  the  cause  if  the  union 
had  not  been  so  blighted  with  tunnel  vision  in  its 
narrowness.  That  was  the  union’s  loss,  and  society’s. 
Some  producers  still  support  this  macho  union  be- 
cause they  see  justice  in  obtaining  a living  wage. 

It  is  great  fun  to  bellow  at  the  big  guys  who  will 
dominate  more  and  more  because  of  union  tactics 
and  society’s  great  lack  of  understanding  that  this 
is  one  way  the  state  subsidizes  the  urban  food 
market. 

To  some  it  may  appear  that  Friends  would  be 
better  advised  to  figure  out  how  to  get  more  peo- 
ple back  on  the  land  or  to  help  others  stay  on  the 
land.  The  AFSC  opted  for  the  union  because  of  its 
publicly  stated  non-violence,  which  suits  the  pre- 
vailing liberal  rhetoric,  and  because  Friends  are  basi- 
cally illiterate  about  food  growing  and  its  political 
connections  with  market  basket  prices. 

SWAPO  Soweto  Patriotic  Front:  The  AFSC  does 
not  live  in  Africa.  Our  knowledge  is  limited  by  our 
very  few  contacts,  people  who  tend  to  view  things 


with  a narrow-angled  lense.  My  recollection  is  that 
there  was  a Supreme  Court  decision  in  1954  which 
said  some  caustic  things  about  education  in  the  U.S. 
Is  there  any  Friend  who  would  like  to  show  that  a 
25 -year-old  decision  has  been  well  implemented  or 
that  Blacks  are,  in  fact,  equal  in  opportunity  to 
whites? 

We  choose  to  ignore  the  fact  that  Blacks  broke 
into  professional  sports  about  forty  years  ago  in  the 
U.S.,  their  entering  wedge  into  our  closed  white 
society.  As  Africa,  belatedly,  begins  the  process, 
by  what  right  do  Friends  tell  a country  what  they 
must  do  when  our  record  continues  to  be  so  poor? 

The  Mugabe  Front  and  Friends  object  to  an  elec- 
tion held  in  Zimbabwe/Rhodesia.  We,  thousands 
of  miles  off,  say  it  was  not  free,  but  forced.  Is  that 
different  for  single-party  states  in  Africa?  What 
really  ticked  us  off,  though,  was  that  so  many  peo- 
ple got  to  the  place  of  voting  and  opted  for  what 
we  think  is  no  good  for  them,  Massa  Sam. 

Why  is  SWAPO  presumed  to  speak  for  Namibians 
without  party  elections?  Why  does  the  PLO  speak 
for  Palestinians,  again  without  elections  but  with 
the  threat  of  terrorist  reprisal  supreme?  We  cannot 
be  so  oblivious  as  to  believe  there  are  not  life  and 
death  pressures  exerted  by  all  sides  in  these  struggles. 

Since  we  have  been  unable  to  solve  our  own  Black, 
Brown,  and  Native  American  problems,  despite  laws 
on  the  books,  how  can  we  presume  to  offer  advice 
to  Africa  with  its  tremendous  diversity  of  boun- 
daries, economies,  and  tribes?  It  seems  very  much 
like  parental  advice:  “Do  as  I say,  not  as  I do.” 

Friends  employed  by  the  AFSC  are  well  under 
the  50%  mark.  It  is  difficult  enough  in  Monthly 
Meetings  to  arrive  at  unity  on  tough  questions.  The 
“liberal  political  policy”  of  AFSC  is  well  known; 
it  does  not  and  has  not  for  years  cared  for  dissenters 
who  may  speak  from  a more  “conservative”  posi- 
tion or  from  a different  perspective.  Conservation 
is  “in”  when  thinking  of  energy  problems,  but  taboo 
on  other  occasions  — a neat  semantic  game. 

Liberal  politics  demands  pre-determined  results. 
Friends  are  expected  to  follow  the  light  wherever  it 
leads,  however  the  process  goes.  Rules  were  not 
set  down  because  that  destroys  the  light.  We  can- 
not expect  everyone  to  be  in  the  same  place  at  a par- 
ticular time  or  there  would  be  little  change. 

Presently  there  is  concern  over  human  rights  in 
S.E.  Asia.  We  object  to  one  lynching,  legal  or  other- 
wise, in  the  U.S.  We  once  objected  to  the  uproot- 
ing of  100,000  Japanese  from  California  in  World 
War  II,  but  now  consider  “re-education”  detention 
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of  tens  of  thousands  as  an  acceptable  result  of  poli- 
tical upheaval  in  Vietnam  and  hope  that  more  tens 
of  thousands  of  boat  people  are  an  unrelated  hap- 
pening. Blaming  it  all  on  past  U.S.  actions  is  con- 
venient but  neither  productive  nor  truthful. 

Too  often,  and  increasingly  over  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  AFSC  has  hindered  the  light  of  Friends 
because  it  supplies  ready-made  solutions  to  problems 
which  should  be  prayerfully  considered  at  length 
by  Friends  at  local  levels.  The  AFSC  has  been  a 
polarizing  voice  in  local  and  world  affairs  because 
it  no  longer  believes  in  hearing  both  sides  with  an 
open  heart.  Such  a policy  exacerbates  differences 
and  leaves  us  balanced  precariously  on  the  knife 
edge  of  supporters  of  violence.  We  are  accommo- 
dating to  the  theory  that  violence  is  acceptable  to 
achieve  social  justice. 

No  matter  what  the  consideration:  Africa,  Middle 
East,  or  South  East  Asia,  Friends  would  be  in  better 
spiritual  condition  to  offer  to  give  away  what  is  ours 
to  give  away:  our  money,  time,  life,  or  giving  up 
our  weapons,  consumption,  rhetoric  — rather  than 
assuming  we  have  any  right  to  dictate  decisions 
about  others’  land,  liberty,  lives. 

Check  out  the  mote  in  thine  own  eye,  Friend. 


Friends  and  the  AFSC 

Robert  Vogel,  Orange  Grove  Meeting 
AFSC  Staff,  Pacific  Southwest  Region 

Since  Yearly  Meeting,  most  Monthly  Meetings  in 
Southern  California  have  held  spirited  and  searching 
discussions  on  the  relationship  between  the  Society 
of  Friends  and  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. In  each  meeting  members  of  the  Regional 
Executive  Committee  and  staff  have  been  invited 
to  listen  and  share.  Since  I have  participated  in 
several  of  these  forums,  let  me  try  to  summarize 
the  major  points  that  emerged. 

Generally,  Friends  feel  good  about  the  AFSC. 
They  recognize  the  importance  of  the  witness  that 
the  AFSC  has  made  and  is  making  in  the  world. 
They  feel  more  comfortable  to  be  able  to  support 
the  Committee  when  it  is  involved  in  the  rescue 
work  of  relief,  such  as  the  efforts  in  Cambodia,  and 
in  refugee  assistance  and  resettlement.  There  also 
seems  to  be  unity  with  the  Committee’s  work  on 
militarism,  disarmament  and  the  draft,  traditional 


Friends  concerns.  However,  there  are  several  areas 
where  Friends  still  raise  questions  about  AFSC  poli- 
cies and  priorities:  (1)  personal  involvement;  (2) 

(2)  opportunities  for  Friends  to  serve;  (3)  spiritual 
roots;  (4)  social  change. 

Personal  involvement  - One  area  is  Friends  personal 
involvement.  Many  persons  came  into  the  Society 
of  Friends  through  the  youth  programs  of  the  ‘30’s, 
‘40’s,  and  ‘50’s.  With  the  laying  down  of  work 
camps,  peace  caravans,  institutional  service  units, 
and  institutes  of  international  relations,  many  have 
felt  abandoned.  As  one  Friend  put  it  recently, 
“When  my  children  became  teen-agers,  I felt  cheated 
when  the  AFSC  dropped  its  youth  programs.  There 
simply  was  no  place  to  expose  them  to  social  pro- 
blems, Quaker  values,  and  provide  a channel  for 
testing  and  service.”  Fortunately  this  concern  is 
being  felt,  and  the  Pacific  Southwest  Region  is  cur- 
rently recruiting  a youth  projects  staff. 

Opportunities  for  Friends  to  serve  - Closely  related 
to  opportunities  for  middle  class  Quaker  young  peo- 
ple was  the  observation  that  there  are  few  opportun- 
ities for  service  available  to  adult  Friends  who  wish 
to  give  a year  or  two  of  service.  While  Friends  did 
not  object  to  AFSC’s  affirmative  action  program  of 
recruitment,  they  did  feel  some  discrimination. 

One  suggested  an  affirmative  action  desk  for  Qua- 
kers. Another  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  if 
Friends  were  not  available  that  the  jobs  not  be 
filled.  Others  recognized  both  the  need  for  skilled 
workers  and  the  important  contribution  made  by 
non-Friends  who  shared  Quaker  values. 

Spiritual  roots  - Another  area  is  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee’s spiritual  roots.  With  so  many  persons  com- 
ing to  the  AFSC  from  outside  the  Society  of  Friends, 
it  is  asked  if  the  works  stem  out  of  a spiritual  cen- 
ter or  from  other  motivations.  Friends  not  closely 
involved  with  the  Committee  were  unaware  of  regu- 
lar morning  meetings  for  worship  at  the  Pasadena 
office,  of  the  searching  and  consultation  that  goes 
on  in  the  decision-making  process,  and  of  the  use 
of  the  sense  of  the  Meeting.  However,  instances 
were  cited  where  individuals  appeared  to  be  more 
politically  centered  than  spiritually  rooted. 

Social  change  - A final,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
difficult  areas  is  that  of  social  change.  Service  pro- 
jects are  not  controversial,  but  efforts  towards  the 
elimination  of  injustice  and  institutional  or  struc- 
tural violence  are  often  very  controversial.  By  and 
large  Friends  do  not  think  the  system  so  corrupt 
that  it  needs  to  be  changed  significantly.  It  does 
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(Friends  and  AFSC:  cont.  from  page  79) 
need  to  be  patched  up.  Friends,  today,  do  not  con- 
stitute the  victims  of  our  world  as  did  their  spiritual 
forebearers.  Friends  are  not  Native  Americans,  un- 
documented workers,  Chicanos,  Blacks,  prisoners, 
or  farm  workers;  and  so  do  not  have  first-hand 
experience  of  life  among  the  poor  in  our  own  coun- 
try or  the  Third  World.  Yet  it  is  these  very  groups 
with  whom  the  AFSC  is  working.  Because  the  Com- 
mittee seeks  to  give  voice  to  the  voiceless  and  power 
to  the  powerless,  it  seems  to  some  Friends  as  having 
a left-bias.  By  taking  on  an  advocacy  role  and  em- 
powering the  poor,  Friends  question  whether  the 
AFSC  has  abandoned  its  role  as  reconciler,  whether 
it  has  abandoned  non-violence  and  mercy,  and 
whether  it  has  fallen  into  the  trap  of  identifying 
enemies,  not  just  injustices.  No  one  has  suggested 
a way  out  of  the  dilemma,  but  both  functions,  ad- 
vocacy and  reconciliation,  are  regarded  as  legitimate 
roles  for  Friends. 

What  was  emphasized  in  almost  all  of  the  discus- 
sions was  the  need  for  mutual  examination  of  our 
spiritual  values  and  their  application  in  today’s 
world.  In  another  setting  Dwight  Spann-Wilson 
put  it  something  like  this:  “If  we  are  obedient  to 
the  will  of  God,  Friends  cannot  be  neutral;  we 
must  be  advocates,  always  on  the  side  of  the  op- 
pressed.” However,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  concerned 
about  the  oppressor,  and  the  need  to  end  oppression, 
through  suffering  if  need  be. 

If  such  a mutual  examination  process  is  to  con- 
tinue, there  must  be  open  channels  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Society  of  Friends  and  the  AFSC. 

In  March  1978,  the  Pacific  Southwest  Region  invi- 
ted all  Monthly  Meetings  in  the  region  to  appoint 
an  “AFSC  Liaison  person.”  Most  Meetings  responded. 
The  Liaison  person  acts  as  a two-way  channel,  both 
to  relay  information  from  the  Service  Committee 
to  the  Meeting  and  to  bring  concerns  from  the  Meet- 
ing to  the  Committee. 

No  human  institution  is  infallible.  It  is  an  act  of 
loving  concern  that  prompts  inquiry  and  criticism 
into  all  our  Friends  bodies.  So  this  exercise  has 
been  welcome.  It  must  continue. 


Quakers  or  Liberals? 

Marvin  Gregory,  University  Meeting 

Friends  may  have  read  “With  Friends  Like 
These”  in  The  New  Republic  (June  9th)  and  come 
away  with  a little  dismay.  There  is  truth  — and 
more  than  a little  — to  criticism  raised  over  Friends’ 
loss  of  moral  center  as  expressed  in  the  actions  and 
stance  of  the  AFSC.  I,  myself,  had  become  uncom- 
fortable with  this  same  loss  of  center  some  time 
back,  but  being  an  agnostic  and  feeling  very  much 
in  the  minority,  had  voiced  my  feelings  only  on  a 
rare  occasion  as  a rhetorical  aside  — words  grumbled 
into  the  air  with  no  expectation  of  audience. 

Our  loss  of  center  is  more  than  a simple  mis- 
direction of  the  AFSC.  It  extends  into  our  Meet- 
ings themselves  and  from  there  back  to  the  AFSC, 
giving  it  sanction.  For  want  of  a better  phrase,  I 
term  it  “Liberal  Thinking,”  e.g.,  “What  do  the  liber- 
als ask  of  us  now?”  or  “We  have  certainly  taken  a 
liberal  stance  in  tue  matter.”  I don’t  mean  liberal 
as  opposed  to  conservative  but  simply  that  we  come 
predominately  from  that  portion  of  society  which 
holds  liberal  beliefs  and  are  as  closed-minded  and 
dogmatic  in  that  manner  of  thought  as  any  other 
organization  composed  of  “liberals.”  We  aren’t 
Quakers,  we’re  liberals. 

Friends’  way  of  thinking  is  very  easy  to  place  on 
paper  but  somewhat  more  difficult  to  place  in 
practice  or  grapple  with  as  an  expression  of  con- 
science. Very  simply,  an  individual  communes 
quietly  with  God  and  from  that  comes  away  with 
a God-infused  direction  or  state  of  being.  From 
tills  comes  a great  humility  and  compassion.  This 
same  Way  is  open  to  all  others  whoever  they  may 
be  or  wherever  they  exist.  There  is  a feeling,  there- 
fore, of  common  bond  to  all  others  and  a great  sense 
of  identification  with  their  lot  and,  particularly,  with 
their  suffering.  There  is  also,  of  course,  a profound- 
ly individualistic  slant  since  all  proceeds  from  the 
individual’s  own  communion  and  conscience.  It  is 
an  ongoing,  living  testimony,  rooted  in  Scripture 
and  Christian  belief,  surely,  but  having  its  real  basis 
in  the  individual’s  central  being.  There  are  no  good 
guys  or  bad  guys  in  such  a world  but  simply  a heart- 
felt — almost  tearful  — identification  with  all  of  man- 
kind. Force  is  avoided  because  any  person  may  be 
persuaded  to  come  into  the  Light  in  the  same  fash- 
ion; and  the  Light  represents  such  majestry  and 
power  as  to  make  human  effort  presumptious  to 
the  verge  of  blasphemy.  In  short,  Friends  wait 
upon  God. 
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With  this  in  mind,  the  state  of  South  Africa  and 
apartheid  in  that  sorry  nation  cannot  be  changed  by 
voting  for  (a  nasty  term  in  itself)  the  removal  of 
American  funds  as  an  easy  and  obvious  solution. 

This  represents  force  and  is  wrong  on  both  the  phil- 
osophical and  on  the  Friends’  level.  Both  involve 
insult.  How  may  one  persuade  after  the  application 
of  force?  And  how  may  a Friend  dare  to  raise  wit- 
ness or  even  presume  to  ask  for  audience  when 
Principles  have  been  compromised?  Liberals  would 
have  us  do  both  but  in  such  case,  one  must  conclude 
that  liberals  are  lacking  in  both  principles  and  God. 

And  again,  how  far  does  the  chain  of  violence  ex- 
tend? Can  one  make  a case  for  the  point-blank 
shooting  of  passengers  in  a downed  airliner  extend- 
ing clear  back  to  the  advocacy  of  the  black  nation- 
alists’ position  in  the  case  of  Rhodesia  vs  Liberation? 
No?  Well,  think  again.  Friends’  testimonies  involve 
a certain  God-given  neutrality  in  such  matters  or 
more  simply  put,  God  comes  first. 

In  all  this,  whether  it  involve  the  AFSC  or  our 
own  meetings  and  whether  it  be  thought  of  in  the 
religious  or  philosophical  vein,  I think  what  has  gone 
wrong  is  that  we  all  are  too  prone  to  a herd-instinct, 
and  yet  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  being  open- 
minded,  fair-minded  and  liberal.  Once  this  form  of 
thought  seizes  hold,  then  it  is  all  too  easy  to  know 
one  is  right,  fair-minded  and  liberal.  Once  others 
sense  this  in  our  behavior,  then  we  as  Friends  are 
easily  dismissed  and  would  be  held  in  contempt 
save  for  a heritage  which  still  deserves  respect.  We 
might  earn  that  respect  once  more  by  achieving  a 
philosophical  distance  and  a certain  philosophical 
humility  - guarding  against  a too  easily  understood 
world  divided  neatly  into  good  and  bad  — but  a 
much  stronger  case  could  be  made  for  a return 
to  Teachings  we  are  all  familar  with. 


AFSC  and  the  Society  of  Friends:  A View 
From  the  National  Board  and  Corporation 
Meetings 

Barbara  Graves,  Clerk  NCRO  Executive  Committee, 
AFSC,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 

For  our  large  family  of  some  124  AFSC  Board 
and  Corporation  Quakers,  annual  meeting  this  year 
was  totally  focused  upon  serious,  careful  attention 
to  some  of  the  familiar  criticisms  of  AFSC  which 
have  emerged  at  Richmond  and  elsewhere.  The 


Committee  of  Corporation  Friends  who  shaped  the 
agenda  chose  five  Corporation  members  (including 
three  current  Board  members)  to  prepare  responses. 
Each  addressed  one  of  the  clusters  of  concerns  most 
frequently  voiced. 

Typically,  our  Friendly  critics  have  commented 
that  their  criticisms  come  from  devotion  to  AFSC 
and  a desire  to  improve  it.  In  that  same  spirit  the 
Board  and  Corporation  sought  to  explore  for  in- 
sights which  might  help  us  all  to  grow  in  perfor- 
mance. 

My  notes  are  based  on  unedited  transcriptions 
from  the  five  presentations  and  should  be  read, 
therefore,  as  “rough  drafts.” 

Dwight  Spann-Wilson  (Friends  General  Confer- 
ence) led  off  with  thoughts  about  what  it  should 
mean  to  characterize  AFSC  as  a Friends  organiza- 
tion. He  broadened  the  query  to  any  organization 
bearing  a Friends’  identification.  “It  is  extremely 
difficult  for  any  organization  to  act  in  the  name  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  because  there  may 
not  be  a single  testimony  that  all  of  us  can  unite 
on.”  For  Dwight,  the  primary  testimony  would  be 
the  sacredness  of  all  life,  and  the  responsibility  of 
staff,  board  and  committees  in  a Friends’  organiza- 
tion is  obedience  to  God  as  revealed  in  the  practice 
of  meetings  for  worship.  “We  should  make  our  de- 
cisions not  by  consensus  — we  should  never  rely  on 
consensus  — but  by  seeking  the  sense  of  the  meeting, 
which  means  seeking  to  find  the  will  of  God  for  our 
activities.”  Further,  “as  a Quaker  organization  we 
are  not  called  to  be  advocates  of  any  political  posi- 
tion whatsoever,  but  we  are  also  never  called  to  be 
neutral.  For  as  in  the  103rd  psalm,  ‘Yaweh,  who 
does  what  is  right,  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  op- 
pressed.’ Never  neutral.” 

To  the  question  of  whether  AFSC  should  take  its 
leadings  from  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  (by  impli- 
cation) the  Society  of  Friends  from  AFSC,  Dwight 
posited  this  view:  “The  question  whether  AFSC 
should  be  the  light  for  the  Society  of  Friends  or  a 
reflection  of  the  light,  is  an  improper  question. 

Both  AFSC  and  the  Society  of  Friends  are  called 
not  to  be  the  light  but  to  reflect  the  light.  If  the 
question  is,  which  is  to  provide  the  leadership  for 
the  other,  I believe  the  best  working  definition  is: 
the  leader  is  the  first  one  to  follow  the  leading  of 
the  light.  ” 

Sidney  Cadwallader  (Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting) 
spoke  to  the  concern  of  many  that  AFSC  and  the 
Society  of  Friends  seem  to  be  drifting  apart  rather 

(Continued  on  page  82) 
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(A  View  From  the  National  Board:  cont.  from 
page  81) 

than  supporting  one  another  in  areas  where  they 
should  both  be  seeking  solutions  to  problems  mu- 
tually identified.  He  cited  as  one  of  these,  the  pro- 
blem of  how  to  involve  Quaker  young  people  in 
constructive  service.  Some  feel  AFSC  should  pro- 
vide service  for  young  Quakers  as  Mennonites  and 
Brethren  do  for  their  youth.  Sidney  noted  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  service  missions  of  these  differing 
bodies.  “AFSC  dares  to  undertake  more  sophisti- 
cated (and  controversial)  programs  attempting  to 
attack  the  roots  of  social  problems,  whereas  the 
other  churches  stick  to  direct  aid.  One  thing  we 
have  to  face  is  that  Friends  generally  (certainly  this 
is  true  for  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting)  are  a rather 
conservative  group,  and  things  AFSC  is  doing  give 
pause  to  more  conservative  members.  We  are,  and 
I think  should  be,  working  with  people  struggling 
against  oppression,  even  though  many  of  those  peo- 
ple may  later  use  violent  means  to  come  into  power. 

I hope  we  will,  nevertheless,  continue  the  controver- 
sial programs  where  we  are  tackling  root  problems. 
These  programs  represent  the  cutting  edge  for  Qua- 
kers. We  ought  to  work  for  justice  as  well  as  peace, 
and  also  feed  people.  We  should,  in  fact,  seek  to 
involve  more  Quakers  — young  and  old  — in  such 
service.  The  responsibility  is  twofold  between  Meet- 
ings and  AFSC.  The  Service  Committee  should 
actively  help  us  interpret  programs  and  help  us  acti- 
vate participation.  Also  local  meetings  should  them- 
selves be  involved  in  their  own  service  and  relief  pro- 
grams, just  as  Mennonites  and  Brethren  are,  in  re- 
sponse to  local  needs.  It  is  of  the  utmost  concern 
that  our  meetings  and  our  Service  Committee  work 
together  on  all  of  this.” 

Mary  Autenrieth  (Iowa  Yearly  Meeting)  spoke  to 
the  question  of  whether  AFSC  may  not  be  diminish- 
ing its  Quaker  character  by  involving  non-Friends 
on  staff  and  committees.  “I  think  we  must  work 
harder  at  trust  between  our  meetings  and  AFSC. 

One  way  would  be  to  work  harder  at  understanding 
AFSC  better.  I think  AFSC  would  fail  in  its  mission 
if  it  didn’t  go  beyond  our  mostly  white  Friends  Meet- 
ings to  reflect  on  its  staff  and  committees  the  var- 
ieties of  races  and  ethnic  groups  of  our  society  whose 
problems  we  seek  to  address.”  Mary  closed  with  a 
quotation  from  Thomas  Merton’s  Asian  Journal 
which  she  felt  applies  to  Friends  working  with  non- 
Friends  in  AFSC:  “The  (Quaker)  who  is  to  com- 
municate on  the  level  that  interests  us  here  must  be 
wide  open  to  life  and  to  new  experiences  because 
he  has  fully  utilized  his  own  tradition  and  gone 


beyond  it.  This  will  permit  him  to  meet  a disci- 
pline of  another  remote  and  alien  tradition  and  find 
a common  ground.  There  is  a level  then  in  which 
they  both  meet  beyond  their  own  words  and  their 
own  understanding  in  the  silence  of  an  ultimate 
experience  which  might  conceivably  not  have 
occurred  if  they  had  not  met  and  spoken.  This  is 
something  that  the  deepest  ground  of  our  being 
cries  out  for,  and  it  is  something  in  which  a lifetime 
of  striving  is  not  enough.” 

John  Michener  (Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting)  provi- 
ded a provocative  challenge  in  response  to  the  con- 
cern that  AFSC  ought  to  be  more  involved  in  direct 
relief  and  less  in  social  change.  “History  suggests 
caution  against  believing  we  have  sure  knowledge 
of  future  consequences,  or  of  God’s  will,  in  under- 
taking either  programs  of  relief  or  of  social  change. 
Do  we  really  know,  really  know,  nuclear  power  will 
increase  rather  than  relieve  human  suffering?  Do 
we  know,  really  know,  we  should  support  self-deter- 
mination for  a majority  suffering  oppression?  What 
if  those  suppressed  are  an  even  more  fanatic  and 
totalitarian  group?  Some  efforts  to  fight  evil  can 
make  it  worse.  But  the  other  approach,  relieving 
human  suffering,  can  also  perpetrate  evil.  My  father 
who  chose,  out  of  love  for  his  fellowman,  to  be  a 
medic  in  World  War  I,  came  to  feel  he  had  thus  con- 
tributed to  more  killing,  and  considered  my  CO  posi- 
tion in  a later  war  more  correct.  Or  relieving  human 
suffering  can  be  used  to  make  palatable  what  should 
be  changed.  The  answer  is  that  we  must  seek  the 
best  mixture  of  both  types  of  programs  in  dynamic 
balance.  Yes,  address  suffering,  but  also  go  after 
the  causes  in  incremental  steps.  (The  more  far- 
reaching  the  immediate  change  we  seek,  the  more 
chance  our  fallible  insight  has  not  led  us  to  a work- 
able and  divinely  inspired  solution!)  We  should  pro- 
ceed with  a continuing  willingness  to  reexamine  our 
analyses  and  the  effects  of  programs  based  on  those 
analyses.  We  should  remain  willing  to  shift  programs 
from  relief  to  social  change  or  vice  versa.  In  the  dy- 
namic balancing  of  relief  and  social  change  we,  as 
Quakers,  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  seekers, 
not  possessors,  of  ultimate  truth.”  And,  in  con- 
clusion, John  said,  “we  must  not  forget  that  that  of 
God  in  everyone  means  our  critics  may  also  be 
spreading  God’s  light  and  it  may  be  we  who  need 
to  change.” 

Cheri  Junk  (North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting)  wel- 
comed the  search  for  clarity  AFSC  is  undertaking 
and  listed  ten  ways  she  thinks  AFSC  should  and 
does  reflect  Quaker  base  for  our  work  when: 
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1 . The  Spirit  guides  the  work. 

2.  We  are  tender  not  to  make  others  feel  less  than 
acceptable  if  they  don’t  wear  the  Quaker  label. 

3.  We  carry  faith  and  works  closely  together. 

4.  We  increase  our  desire  to  understand  rather 
than  be  understood. 

5.  Our  service,  advocacy  and  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation are  results  of  a continuing  search  to  know 
God  in  self  and  others. 

6.  We  take  seriously  the  spirit  of  openness  and 
worship. 

7.  We  are  deeply  committed  to  listening  to  each 
other. 

8.  We  trust  the  validity  of  each  person’s  contri- 
bution. 

9.  We  are  willing  to  examine  our  own  points  of 
view  thoughtfully. 

10.  We  reflect  belief  in  the  search  for  clarity  as  a 
potential  for  growth  and  unity. 

As  for  AFSC’s  commitment  to  non-violence: 

“There  is  no  question  that  we  must  maintain  our 
commitment  to  non-violence,  but  violence  can  be 
interpreted  in  many  ways.  Silence  or  failure  to  act 
in  the  face  of  massive  violence  is  in  some  measure 
participation  in  the  violence.  In  the  words  of  A.J. 
Muste,  ‘in  a world  built  on  violence  one  must  be  a 
revolutionary  — or  at  least  an  advocate  for  drastic 
change  - before  one  can  be  a pacifist.’  The  pri- 
mary actions  resulting  from  the  leadings  of  the 
Spirit  should  be  attempts  both  to  ease  suffering  and 
to  right  wrongs.  Unless  we  do  both,  we  will  have 
little  credibility  when  we  speak  about  the  virtue  of 
non-violence.” 

These  addresses  stimulated  Friends  to  vigorous 
discussions  in  small  groups  following  the  presenta- 
tions, and  to  recommendations  for  the  Board  which 
will  be  reviewed  by  another  Corporation  committee 
and  forwarded  to  the  Board  before  its  next  meeting 
in  January.  It  should  be  said  that  several  Corpora- 
tion members  voiced  a lack  of  clarity  as  to  their 
roles  and  responsibilities  for  AFSC  policies  and  pro- 
cedures, and  this  needs  to  be  addressed. 

As  happens  every  year  following  the  joint  Cor- 
poration/Board meetings,  we  were  joined  next  day 
be  two  or  three  hundred  local  Friends  and  friends 
who  come  to  AFSC’s  Annual  Public  Meeting.  This 
year  there  were  sixteen  Morning  Interest  Groups  to 
choose  from.  Those  I attended,  “Search  for  Peace 
in  the  Middle  East”  and  “Report  from  the  AFSC 
Delegation  to  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Thailand” 
were  heavily  attended.  It  is  always  soul-stirring,  to 
me,  to  hear  from  field  workers  whom  we  ask  to  trans- 


late the  Quaker  base  of  AFSC’s  mission  amidst  the 
complex,  heart-rending  realities  of  the  world’s  most 
devastating  problems.  This  year  was  certainly  no 
exception.  One  recognized  the  clear,  compassionate 
witness,  and  one  forgot  to  wonder  which  were 
Friends,  which  non-Friends.  The  message  carried 
in  the  obvious  quality  of  their  lives  and  commitment 
(if  not  in  their  differing  language-styles)  is  the  same: 
a deep,  reverent,  self-effacing  and  active  caring  about 
the  human  condition. 

In  the  afternoon,  before  two  excellent  program 
panels,  we  heard  Lou  Schneider’s  eloquent  reflec- 
tions on  AFSC  as  he  concludes  a lifetime  career  in 
AFSC  service.  I hope  it  will  be  published;  everyone 
deserves  to  share  in  its  inspiration.  At  the  end  of 
the  long  day,  Stephen  Cary  read  his  moving  paper  — 
“The  New  Chairperson’s  Hopes.” 

Steve  forthrightly  confronted  the  reality  — and 
indentified  some  of  the  unrealities  — of  criticism 
of  AFSC.  He  pledged  his  serious  commitment  to 
discovering  the  transforming  insights  which  can 
come  from  the  shared  efforts  of  the  critics  and  the 
criticized.  Steve  ended  this  way: 

“Our  great  tasks,  and  here  I speak  both  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  are  to  find  ways  to  integrate 
our  new  awareness  of  institutionalized  oppression 
and  violence,  our  need  for  more  knowledge  about 
complex  social  issues,  and  our  need  for  a sophisti- 
cated use  of  the  political  process,  with  a reassertion 
of  our  religious  roots,  our  pacifist  grounding  and 
our  non-political  stance.  And  to  the  extent,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  we  are  able  to  do  this,  just  so 
much  will  the  Society  of  Friends  be  relevant  to  our 
times;  and  just  so  much  will  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  be  able  to  speak  powerfully  in 
service.” 

The  Making  of  Revolutions 

This  terror  will  not  yield; 

It  cannot  be  transformed, 

The  anguish  at  the  heart  of  things 
Apostasy  to  mourn. 

Tears  are  first,  the  futile  words, 

Then  insurrection  comes, 

Relentless  as  refusal 
To  be  powerless  and  dumb. 

Jeanne  Lohmann 

San  Francisco  Meeting1 

1 Re-printed  by  permission  from  Where  The  Field  Goes, 
Copyright  1976 
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Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  Report 

Pattibuff  Bear 
Eugene  Monthly  Meeting 

Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  held  its  fall  session 
on  October  27  at  the  Eugene  Meeting  House. 
Barbara  Janoe  clerked  the  Meeting,  and  Janet 
' Berleman  served  as  recording  clerk.  Meetings  re- 
ported that  they  were  busy  and  growing.  There 
are  two  new  preparative  Meetings  in  Willamette 
Quarterly,  Umpqua  and  Rogue  Valley.  Dates  were 
set  for  the  following:  Winter  Quarterly  Meeting  on 
January  19,  hosted  by  Multnomah  Monthly  Meet- 
ing; Spring  Quarterly  Meeting  on  May  3 and  4, 
hosted  by  the  Meetings  at  Salem  and  Corvallis;  and 
a retreat  under  the  care  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee,  on  February 
22,  23,  and  24. 

Arrangements  for  this  Quarterly  Meeting  were 
experimental.  Interest  groups  were  formed  spon- 
taneously. Meals  were  simple  bag  lunches  and  pot- 
luck  supper.  Friends  staying  overnight  were  given 
hospitality  by  Eugene  Friends.  Rachel  Barton 
shared  her  rich  and  varied  experiences  of  Quaker 
Youth  Pilgrimage  in  England  and  Ireland.  North 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  representative  to  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation,  Joe  Snyder, 
announced  he  will  be  attending  a conference  in 
Indiana  on  November  16. 

Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting 
November  18,  1979 

Wilma  Gurney,  Westwood  Friends  Meeting 

“Meeting  as  Community”  continues  as  the  theme 
for  SCQM.  Friends  Meeting  House  in  Claremont 
set  the  scene  for  worship  and  deliberations.  Its 
hexagon-shaped  room  could  serve  as  a symbol  for 
aspects  of  Quarterly  Meeting.  Despite  our  many 
facets  we  can  come  together  as  a unified  structure. 

State  of  Meeting  Reports  were  heard  from  La 
Jolla,  Marloma,  Orange  County,  Pacific  Ackworth, 
Redlands  and  San  Diego.  Concerns  were  expressed 
for  family  break-ups,  first  day  education,  lengthy 
business  meetings,  geographic  distances,  limited 
growth,  too  much  work  for  too  few,  and  so  on. 
These  concerns  were  balanced,  though  not  resolved, 
as  a deeper  sense  of  the  Spirit  moving  through  the 
Meeting  was  experienced.  The  Meeting  as  a living 
whole  and  extended  family  is  fostered  by  study 


groups,  sharing-concerns  sessions,  teen-age  needs 
recognized,  out-reach  projects,  working  through 
differences  with  threshing  sessions,  healing  groups, 
potlucks,  and  much  more. 

This  question  was  put  to  the  Dialogue-Discussion 
groups:  “What  do  I feel  my  obligations  are  to  the 
Meeting  Community?”  The  scope  of  reactions 
seemed  infinite.  They  went  from  an  easy  associa- 
tion with  falling  in  love  and  the  consummate  obliga- 
tions to  obligations  getting  in  the  way  because  “ 
“they  are  what  I have  to  do  and  don’t  want  to  do.” 
When  the  word  obligation  got  in  the  way,  respon- 
bibility,  caring,  commitment  became  substitutes. 
There  was  a searching  for  what  was  described  as^a 
sense  of  neighbors  and  family  who  know  the  needs 
and  can  give  and  accept  caring.  The  “how”  to 
bring  an  accepted  sense  of  obligation  to  those  shar- 
ing in  the  Meeting  is  the  question  we  carry  forward 
to  Mid-Winter  Fellowship. 

Many  were  the  Peace  and  Social  Order  concerns. 

A number  of  Meetings  are  sponsoring  or  co-spon- 
soring refugees.  War  Tax  resistance  plans,  counter- 
militarism programs  in  school,  Meeting  files  for 
statements  of  conscience,  AFSC  Cambodian  and 
other  concerns,  SALT  II  were  some  of  the  concerns 
considered.  The  Quarterly  Sharing  Fund  was  made 
known  so  Lonnie  Valentine  can  lead  workshops  on 
war  tax  resistance.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  granted 
$400  to  the  project  El  Colegio  de  Paz  so  interested 
Friends  from  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  can  come  together 
at  Hermosillo,  Sonora,  Mexico,  to  plan  for  the 
founding  of  El  Colegio  de  Paz.  Projects  brought  to 
Peace  and  Social  Order  had  been  well  seasoned 
within  Monthly  Meetings  and  the  depth  of  com- 
mitment was  recognized  at  the  54th  Session  of 
SCQM. 

The  world  was  not  at  peace  on  this  1 8th  day  of 
November  1979.  Quarterly  Meeting  faced  many 
needs  from  what  can  be  called  “housekeeping 
chores”  to  broad  and  desperate  world  concerns. 

Not  all  could  be  resolved,  but  one  member  spoke 
for  us, “We  are  making  a positive  approach  to  areas 
overcast  with  despair.”  Is  our  obligation  to  find 
positive  approaches  for  grappling  with  concerns,  be 
they  at  a distance,  within  our  Meetings,  or  within 
ourselves? 
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The  Iran  Crisis 

The  following  minute  was  approved  by  the  Peace 
and  Social  Action  Committee  of  the  Santa  Monica 
Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends: 

This  committee  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Carter  administration  to  pre- 
vent the  crisis  in  Iran  from  escalating  and  to  express 
its  disapproval  of  the  manner  in  which  the  U.S.  em- 
bassy staff  in  Iran  has  been  taken  hostage  by  Iranian 
revolutionaries  with  the  approval  of  the  Iranian 
government.  It  further  urges  that  the  United  States 
Government: 

1)  recognize  that  threats  of  military  action  against 
Iran  and  unilateral  action  against  Iranians  in  the 
United  States  serve  no  useful  purpose  and  are  in 
fact  counterproductive; 

2)  recognize  that  Iran  has  some  legitimate  com- 
plaints against  the  United  States,  that  the  C.I.A.- 
backed  restoration  of  the  Shah  to  power  in  1953 
is  in  a category  of  international  crimes  comparable 
to  the  holding  of  U.S.  embassy  officials  as  hostages 
by  Iranian  revolutionaries,  that  past  U.S.  support  of 
the  Shah  means  that  the  United  States  must  in  some 
measure  share  the  blame  for  crimes  committed  by 
his  government; 

3)  recognize  that  grievances  of  the  United  States 
and  Iranian  governments  against  each  other  will 
never  be  settled  by  confrontation,  be  it  verbal  or 
military. 

The  committee  suggests  that  only  an  international 
body  located  outside  of  the  territory  of  either  coun- 
try could  objectively  arbitrate  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  It  suggests  that  the  Inter- 
national Court  in  the  Hague  might  be  an  appropriate 
forum  to  settle  questions  of  the  Shah’s  guilt  and 
other  differences  which  have  arisen  between  the 
United  States  and  Iran.  Both  countries  should  agree 
in  advance  to  abide  by  the  conclusions  of  such 
arbitration. 

Quaker  Group  Opposes  U.S.  Military  Action 
in  Iran,  Commends  Carter’s  Restraint 

The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation, 
in  a letter  delivered  December  3,  1979,  to  Pres. 
Carter,  strongly  opposed  U.S.  military  intervention 
or  retaliation  in  Iran.  The  Committee,  meeting  in 
its  annual  session  in  Washington,  DC,  commended 
Pres.  Carter  for  resisting  the  “unwise  and  dangerous 
counsel”  of  those  who  urge  military  intervention 
and  called  on  the  President  “to  enlighten  the  Amer- 
ican public  as  to  some  of  the  reasons  for  such  strong 
anti-American  feelings”  among  Iranians. 

A military  strike,  it  said,  would  be  a “vindictive 


act  which  would  convert  overnight  the  near  univer- 
sal support”  for  the  United  States  into  “a  foreign 
policy  disaster.”  Military  intervention  aimed  at  the 
oil  fields  “could  embroil  the  United  States  in  a no- 
win  guerrilla  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.” 

While  urging  U.S.  restraint,  the  Committee  de- 
scribed as  “reprehensible”  the  holding  of  U.S.  diplo- 
matic personnel  as  hostages.  “Protection  of  diplo- 
matic personnel  is  a beachhead  for  civility  and  com- 
munications in  the  anarchic  relations  among 
nations,”  the  Committee  stated,  “and  it  must  not 
be  compromised.” 

The  Committee  supported  Carter’s  efforts  at  the 
United  Nations  and  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, and  urged  that  a representative  international 
tribunal  hear  Iranian  grievances. 

Ham  Sok  Han,  Korean  Friend 
Jailed  and  Beaten 

Friends  in  our  three  western  Yearly  Meetings  will 
be  distressed  to  learn  that  on  November  27,  1979, 
Ham  Sok  Han  was  among  96  Koreans  arrested  in 
Seoul,  Korea,  for  demonstrating  peacefully  against 
the  ban  against  dissidents. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  who 
had  nominated  Ham  Sok  Han  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  in  1979,  sent  the  following  cablegram  to  the 
new  president  of  Korea,  Choi  Kyu  Hah,  and  to 
President  Carter  upon  receiving  word  from  Korea 
not  only  of  the  arrests  but  of  harsh  treatment  and 
abuse  of  those  arrested: 

“We  ask  you  with  utmost  urgency  to  secure 
immediate  release  and  guarantee  the  safety 
of  Ham  Sok  Han  and  other  Koreans  under 
military  detention  in  Korea.  News  reports 
and  our  own  direct  information  provide 
alarming  evidence  of  extreme  human  rights 
violations.  We  believe  situation  calls  for 
immediate  action.” 

On  December  1 1 the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
reported  that  the  new  Korean  President  had  abol- 
ished Decree  No.  9 which  had  banned  all  criticism 
of  the  government.  Following  that,  on  December 
12,  Ham  Sok  Han  was  released  after  he  had  been 
beaten  and  part  of  his  beard  had  been  pulled  out. 

Those  Friends  wishing  to  write  or  call  Ham  Sok 
Han  indicating  their  loving  support  and  concern 
(but  avoiding  any  political  discussion)  can  send 
airgrams  to  him  addressed  to  70-4Ka-Wonohyo-Ro, 
Yongsan-Ku,  Seoul,  Republic  of  Korea.  Ham  Sok 
Han’s  phone  is:  71-26489  Seoul.  Please  send  cop- 
ies of  your  letters  to  Roberta  Levenbach,  AFSC, 

1501  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102. 
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“A  Process  Called  Clearness:  Personal 
Guidance  in  an  Age  of  Permissiveness” 

A weekend  workshop  will  be  held  at  the  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center  March  2L23.  The  work- 
shop, sponsored  by  the  Ministry  and  Oversight  Com- 
mittee of  CPQM,  will  discuss  and  demonstrate  the 
use  of  clearness  committees  to  aid  personal  decision- 
making regarding  marriage,  divorce,  membership  in 
meeting,  vocal  ministry,  participation  in  civil  dis- 
obedience, tax  resistance,  and  changes  in  work/ 
vocation. 

Registration  is  open  to  any  member  or  attender 
of  a Friends  Meeting,  but  participation  will  be  limi- 
ted to  24,  so  register  early.  (Cost  for  the  weekend 
will  be  $25.  Many  Meetings  have  scholarship  funds 
to  help  pay  such  costs,  if  needed.)  Registration 
forms  will  be  sent  to  clerks  of  all  Meetings. 

Direct  questions  to: 

Earle  Reynolds,  Clerk  CPQM  M&O 
Box  573 

Ben  Lomond,  CA  95005 
(408)  336-8829 


Geneva  Summer  School 

Twenty -five  young  people  will  meet  in  Geneva 
from  10th  to  22nd  of  July  1980  to  learn  more 
about  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and  those 
of  its  agencies  which  are  based  in  Geneva.  The 
Summer  School  is  timed  to  coincide  with  the  sum- 
mer session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(ECSOC),  and  aims  to  provide  an  introduction  to 
some  current  international  problems. 

The  event  is  organized  by  the  staff  of  the  Quaker 
UN  office  in  Geneva.  English  is  used  throughout 
the  programme. 

Young  people  of  all  nationalities  are  welcome 
and  last  year’s  group  included  participants  from 
Europe,  North  America,  Africa  and  Asia.  Those 
who  are  between  18-25  years  of  age  in  July  1980 
are  eligible.  No  formal  qualifications  are  necessary 
but  an  active  interest  in  international  affairs  is 
needed  as  well  as  a desire  to  share  understanding 
with  others.  The  number  of  participants  is  restricted 
to  25. 

If  you  would  like  an  application  form,  or  any 
further  information  please  get  in  touch  with: 


Stephanie  Ramamurthy 
Joint  Personnel  Secretary 
Friends  House 
Euston  Road 
London  NW1  2BJ 
Tel:  01-387-3601 

Closing  date  for  all  applications  is  15  th  March 
1980. 


Memorial  Minute 

Minerva  Murray  Burks  died  November  21,  1979 
at  Walnut  Manor  in  Anaheim,  California,  age  81. 

She  was  a (birthright)  member  of  Palo  Alto  Friends 
Meeting  and  while  in  this  area  for  many  years  was 
very  active  in  Friends  work. 

Her  father,  Augustus  Taber  Murray,  came  to 
Stanford  University  in  1 892  to  start  the  Department 
of  Greek  and  Classical  Literature.  When  his  house 
in  Palo  Alto  was  completed,  he  started  holding 
First  Day  Friends  Meeting  there. 

When  Herbert  Hoover  became  President,  he  called 
Augustus  Murray  to  Washington  to  lead  worship 
there.  Some  members  of  the  public  took  advantage 
of  the  “free  speech”  to  criticize  the  President,  but 
Augustus  Murray  tactfully  cut  them  short. 

Minerva  Burks  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Dana 
Burks,  and  her  sister,  Lydia  Murray  Moss  of  Pacific 
Grove. 

Contributions  are  suggested  for  the  Palo  Alto 
Friends  Meeting. 

Elsie  Renne,  Corresponding  Clerk 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 


Memorial  Minute 

Anna  Elkinton  James,  member  of  Berkeley  Friends 
Meeting , 20  year  resident  of  Carmel,  died  in  her 
home,  Friday,  November  2,  1979  at  the  age  of  84. 

Anna  was  born  January  14,  1895  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Her  father  was  Alfred  Cope, Elkinton  of  Phila- 
delphia and  her  mother  Abby  Walton  Elkinton  of 
Barnesville,  Ohio.  Both  from  Friends  families. 
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She  attended  Media  Friends  School  and  Westtown 
Boarding  School  in  Penna.  Following  Westtown 
graduation  she  taught  Physical  Education  in 
Philadelphia. 

Anna  married  William  C.  James,  a Westtown  class- 
mate, on  March  15,  1919,  in  Media  Friends  Meet- 
ing. Soon  after  their  marriage  they  moved  to 
Berkeley  where  William  joined  the  Philadelphia 
Quartz  Co.  of  California  started  in  1917  by  her 
father. 

Anna  and  William  helped  establish  the  Friends 
Meeting  in  Berkeley  and  the  San  Francisco  branch 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  She 
spent  much  time  as  a volunteer  with  A.F.S.C.  cloth- 
ing work.  At  one  time  she  was  Clerk  of  the  Berkeley 
Meeting.  She  was  active  in  helping  Je wish-German 
refugees  in  the  late  thirities  and  forties.  Her  home 
became  a temporary  home  for  many  Civilian  Public 
Service  men  during  WWII  while  on  furlough.  It  had 
long  been  a stopping  place  for  many  Friends,  friends, 
international  visitors  and  others. 

She  aided  families  affected  by  the  Japanese 
Relocation. 

She  was  an  early  member  of  the  John  Woolman 
School  Committee. 

Anna  always  enjoyed  sports.  A good  athlete,  she 
played  field  hockey,  tennis,  swam,  loved  the  sea 
and  sailing.  Her  love  of  the  sea  drew  her  to  travel 
throughout  the  world. 

She  was  an  avid  follower  of  baseball. 

Her  children  and  8 grandchildren  have  appreciated 
and  loved  her  as  a friend,  parent  and  grandparent. 

Her  family  suggests  contributions  in  her  memory 
may  be  made  to  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, 2160  Lake  Street,  San  Francisco  94121. 


Memorial  Minute 

Our  faithful  member,  Charles  Mott  Schwieso 
(Chuck)  who  was  long  involved  in  Friends’  projects, 
passed  away  Friday,  Nov.  16.  Our  Meeting  House 
was  filled  to  capacity  for  the  memorial  meeting 
Sunday,  November  18.  We  all  felt  a deep  sympathy 
for  Chuck’s  life  partner,  Clara.  Though  suffering 
with  Parkinson’s  disease  and  a patient  in  Hillhaven, 
she  came  bravely  in  her  wheelchair.  The  Schwiesos 
had  celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anniversary  in 
the  sunny  patio  of  Hillhaven  surrounded  by  many 
friends,  September  8,  1979. 

Chuck’s  brother,  Archie,  from  Palm  Springs, 
attended  the  memorial,  as  well  as  the  Schwieso’s 


children,  Gretchen  Ferrin  from  Areata,  California 
and  Chuck  Jr.  from  Miami,  Florida;  also  Clara’s 
sister  Molly  from  tills  area. 

Paul  Seaver  in  his  introductory  remarks  compared 
Chuck  to  an  Old  Testament  prophet  calling  us  to 
the  true  paths.  It  seemed  we  preferred  to  wander 
and  worship  our  various  idols. 

I was  deeply  impressed  by  the  impact  Chuck  had 
made  on  so  many  lives.  Seldom  could  anyone  speak 
without  emotion.  A young  lad  who  lived  next  door 
to  Schwieso’s  home  told  us  how  Chuck  had  taught 
him  the  importance  of  love  for  others.  After  a long 
pause,  he  said,  “I  loved  Chuck  and  I love  you  all.” 

In  the  beginning  of  the  service,  just  after  Paul’s 
introduction,  Gretchen  read  an  allegory  Chuck  had 
asked  her  to  read.  The  fictitious  name  meant 
Everyman.  God  let  him  stay  on  earth  awhile  and 
then  called  him  home. 

Contributions  are  suggested  for  Palo  Alto  Meeting 
or  for  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center,  P.O.  Box  686, 
Ben  Lomond,  CA  95005. 

Elsie  Renne,  Corresponding  Clerk 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 


Vital  Statistics 

Births:  Matthew  Anthony  Baldigo,  adopted  son 
of  Michael  and  Sandra  Baldigo  of  Redwood  Forest 
Meeting,  was  born  October  17,  1979,  and  came  to 
live  with  his  new  parents  on  October  18th. 

Kenneth  Charles  Newton  Meehan  was  born  to 
Alice  Newton  Meehan,  member  of  Palo  Alto  Meet- 
ing, and  Daniel  Meehan  on  October  25,  1979. 

Jonathan  Kelsey  Schroeder  was  born  to  Rebecca 
Price  Schroeder,  member  of  Tempe  Meeting,  and 
Robert  Schroeder  on  October  26,  1979. 

Marriage:  Dan  Robey  and  Karen  Brink,  October 
13,  1979,  at  Corapolis,  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
care  of  Chena  Ridge  Meeting,  Alaska. 

Deaths:  Anna  Elkinton  James,  member  of  Berkeley 
Meeting,  died  in  her  home  in  Carmel,  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1979,  at  the  age  of  84. 

Minerva  Murray  Skelton  Burks,  member  of  Palo 
Alto  Meeting,  died  in  Anaheim,  California,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1979, aged  81. 

Charles  Mott  Schwieso,  member  of  Palo  Alto  Meet- 
ing, died  in  Menlo  Park,  California,  November  16, 
1979,  aged  79. 
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Calendar 

January,  1980 

19  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting, 

Multnomah  Meeting  House 

19  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting, 

Berkeley  Meeting  House 

February 

2 PYM  Peace  Committee  Meeting, 

Berkeley  Meeting  House,  10:30  am. 

If  Friends  have  concerns,  please  forward 
them  to  Ellen  Lyon,  Clerk,  c/o  Central 
United  Methodist  Church,  3700  Pacific 
Avenue,  Stockton,  CA  95204  or  call 
(209)  464-2412  during  work  hours. 
Friends  needing  hospitality,  please  call 
Connie  Jolly,  at  home  in  evenings, 
(415)531-6551. 

8-10  So.  CA.  Quarterly  Meeting  Midwinter 

Fellowship,  Pacific  Palisades,  on  “Meet- 
ing as  Community:  What  Kind  of  Com- 
munity Can  a Meeting  Be  Here  and  Now 
in  Southern  California?”  Madge  Seaver, 
PYM  Brinton  Visitor,  will  speak  on  the 
“History  of  Community  in  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  ,”  and  Barbara  Perry 
will  report  on  the  “World  Community 
of  Friends”  from  her  experience  with 
FWCC  in  Switzerland  last  August  for 
the  Trienniel  Meeting. 

11-13  Kenneth  Boulding  Weekend  at  Quaker 
Center,  Ben  Lomond,  speaking  on  “The 
Religious  Experience  in  an  Age  of 
Science  — The  Contribution  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.”  Dee  Steele,  Regis- 
trar, Box  686,  Ben  Lomond,  CA  95005. 
Cost:  $45. 

15-18  Annual  Conference  of  the  West  Coast 
Association  for  Religion  and  Psychol- 
ogy, “The  Dark  Side  of  Quakerism: 

What  Do  We  Do  With  It?”  Fortunato 
Castillo,  guest  leader.  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center.  Registrar:  Henry 
Lohmann,  722  Tenth  Ave.,  San 
Francisco,  CA  941 18. 

March 

1 PYM  Representative  Committee  Meet- 
ing, 9:00  am.  Meeting  for  Worship,  San 
Francisco  Friends  Center,  2160  Lake 
Street. 
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21-23  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  Minis- 
try and  Oversight  Committee  Retreat 
on  “A  Process  Called  Clearness  . . .” 

(See  announcement  in  this  issue.) 

April 

18-19  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting 
(no  place  announced) 

24-27  Theology  Workshop,  Quaker  Center, 
Ben  Lomond,  on  “What  Does  Ministry 
Mean  To  Us  As  Unprogrammed  Friends, 
and  How  Do  You  Live  Your  Ministry 
Everyday?” 


Announcement 

The  Friends  Committee  on  Gay  and  Lesbian  Con- 
cerns will  hold  a Quaker  Meeting  for  Worship  on 
the  day  of  the  March  on  Sacramento,  January  13, 
1980.  The  Meeting  for  Worship  will  be  at  the  home 
of  Gary  Miller/Ron  Bentley,  2200  20th  Avenue  in 
Sacramento  at  9 AM.  Afterwards,  at  the  home  of 
Kathy  Downey,  upstairs,  will  be  a time  to  socialize 
before  the  March.  Gay  and  non-gay  Friends  are 
welcome. 


